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CO-ORDINATION OF SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
By the Rev. C. H. Parez. 

In the interesting Report on the Rural Schools of North 
West France, by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, in Vol. VII of the 
“ Special Reports issued by the Board of Education,” there is 
a paragraph at page 139 on the curriculum as a whole, which 
appears to me to contain a germinal thought, which, when 
allowed free scope, should prove to be of the utmost value, 
and render the instruction of young children even more 
captivating than it is often at present made to be by the loving 
care of our Kindergarten teachers. The principle enunciated 
in this paragraph is that of dove-tailing, or more than dove- 
tailing, the different subjects so that they interlock one with 
another, mutually explaining and illustrating one another, 
“not really detachable, as parts of a watch” that can be 
taken to pieces, but members of one body, each explicable 
by its relation to the others. 

Now, the idea of inter-connection of the various parts of 
the school curriculum is not wholly new; it has been for 
some time in the minds of our teachers, especially, as I 
fancy, in our Infant Schools ; the various lessons have been 
made in this way to illustrate one another, and additional 
interest has thus been imparted to each. But when reflection 
is excited as to the underlying reason for this inter-connection 
of the subjects, there begins to arise in the mind a doubt 
whether the principle has already ever been thoroughly 
carried out. For, the raison d’etre for this close interweaving 
of the mental efforts of the little ones, what is it but the recog- 
nition of the excellence of naturalness in the directing of the 
children’s attention, of making all attempts at teaching to be 
drawn forth by what excites a child’s inquisitiveness in 
things presented to its notice r Now, if this principle is to 
be carried out fully, then the idea of “lessons ought to be 
relegated and replaced rather by that of “ talks ; not only 
so, but even the apparatus of lessons ought at first, at any 
rate, to be kept in the background. The moment the 
apparatus is produced, that moment there enters into the 
child’s mind the idea of a “ lesson,” that is, of work; almost 
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to their notice, i nftener t he routine of the lesson idea 

be .he result. Froebe, did 
u “X children he loved so well, yet it is recognised 
[hat his"' 1 gifts ” are of an artificial description In Nature 
*e find. ^imperfectly rounded bod.es, as apples, nuts, 
oranges, te.,-®* spheres; one finds curved lines, no, 
straight ; the wavy lines of leaves, the rounded, irregular 
outlines of clouds, not the straight edges and plane faces of 
the cube. The one thing that Nature seems to abhor more 
than any other— unless under the term Nature the imaginative 
products of the human mind be included is a stiaight line. 
Nature again seems to delight in the odd numbers three and 
five, which rarely enter into the artificially devised “ gifts.” 
The four-sided figure of straight lines is the conception of 
the human mind. When Johnnie and Mary wish to divide a 
piece of cake or an apple between them, it would no doubt be 
inconvenient to make the division by curved lines and 
surfaces; the apple is divided by a plane surface or an 
approximation thereto; the cake is probably made into 
squares or oblongs. The science of geometry arose from the 
necessities of agriculture. The field is more easily divided, 
whether for partition among cultivators, or for various crops, 
in oblongs than in any other way. The four-sided figure is 
among the most convenient for men’s operations. Yet how 
seldom the number four is found in nature. It may be said, 
indeed, that there is the obvious instance of quadrupeds ; but 
not a more correct conception to regard them as having 
two fore-legs and two hind-legs, two pairs of like things, 
rather than grouping together two sets of unlike things under 
describe h n l ^ e same w a y, the insect should be rather 
levs. H ^ Vln £ a P air °f three rather than as having s |* 
Nature ? °v a ^ d ° the numbers three and five occur & 
of young- WSe ! d ° m are the y brought under the not* 

the very door Yet tbe instances are close at h aIld ’ a 
ihe commonest weed will probably supp‘> 
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these numbers. Leaves are LrHt Y / arran & ed in P a ms of 
of segments, three, five, seven ; "T ^ number 

five appears more frequently— ’seems to^ 0 ^’ the number 
by Dame Nature than an v other V J b T ' 6 favoured 

figure in the school curriculum?’ Only wUh^™ d ° 6S * 
of the reference to the human hand ^ V* tu h exce P tlQ n 
before the children of the •• pentagon,' ’'dreadful Totmby 
ts name, and as far removed from anything that will ever 
naturally present itself to them as can be conceived It is a 
cunous fact that used often to come under my notice that in 
gtvtng a lesson on '■ A Fraction " to, say, the Fourth 
Standard, the teacher would confine himself to halves 
fourths, eighths, seldom venturing on the odd denominators’ 
three, five, &c., which, however, would have been really the 
more effective ones for the purpose of the lesson, because 
carrying the children into the more general conception of a 
fraction rather than to that to which familiarity had enslaved 
them. But there is no reason why our infants should not 
from natural objects be familiarised with the numbers three, 
five, &c., and even be prepared for the comprehension of such 
things as “ thirds ” and “ fifths.” 

But there is no need to make a special “ lesson ” on these 
numbers; and here comes in the principle of the interweaving 
of the ideas which need not be made entirely separate 
subjects of instruction. We wish more than we have done 
formerly to open children’s eyes to things around them, 
especially to make country children find a pleasure and an 
interest in rural sights and sounds. The weeds that 
continually meet their eyes ; the flowers of their gardens ; 
birds and their habits, &c. These are things in which children 
may be easily drawn to take a delight, and only do not 
readily find such delight because there has not been 
the kindly eye and hand of someone to direct them. And 
then when their observation is turned towards such things, 
the arithmetical lesson, if such it must be named, will 
present itself without being specially called in. It is indeed 
natural to children to count. “Counting,” indeed, though 
there may be something indefinite in the term, seems to me a 
pleasanter term to use in regard to infants than arithmetic. 
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what had been pre v10 in the children’s minds. 

borrowed from the p oograp^^^ ^ „ deve l op m en t ” is of 

In the case of J g (owards mental training than the 
.‘faing " The natural should be the groundwork ; the arti- 
ficia Should be brought in only at the end, or at any rate 
previously tabooed, so far as the capacity of the teacher adnyta 
But of course, all instruction cannot be confined to refer- 
ences ’to external nature. This must be admitted, but it is 
important to note the reason why this is so. Man and his 
works are after all part of nature. It is this unfortunate 
interposition of that disturbing element, the mind of man, in 
the world, that necessitates the giving of so much that is 
artificial to the school curriculum. The child, innocent as he 
is of the fact, is the heir of the ages. Reading is a very 
artificial thing. To a thoroughly illiterate person the ease 
of decipherment of the characters of letters and words shown 
by a fluent reader has in fact the appearance of something 
magical. Reading and writing of course go together, and 
with them to some extent must be joined arithmetic, inasmuch 
as it also is dependent upon a written character or symbol- 
How slowly, through what long ages of toil and upward 
endeavour have these arts been brought by the human mind 
to their present perfection ! Here no doubt is the great crux 
of the teacher. How to facilitate to the minds of the children 
the manipulation of these artificial symbols with the least 
possible artificiality of method ? How to make the entrance 
into these arcana as little abrupt as possible ? Of the three 

greatest^ ^ 006 vvddc h in this respect presents t 
S 1 ’ M C y< Writin S ma y ^ connected with drawing 
U d certa mly precede it, and the writing of l et 
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° r 31 le c aSt S ° me pictorial representation of it. 
And to this adoption of the maxim, “from the known to the 

unknown, may perhaps also be wisely added to some 
extent the illustration of the method of making the instruction 
go along with the actual evolution of each subject, as it 
occurred historically in its progressive development by the 

uman mind. This method, as is well known, is insisted 
upon by educationists of great name ; among others by the 
apostle of naturalistic teaching, Herbert Spencer. His theory 
is often regarded as somewhat of a “fad,” and to carry it out 
in detail would be no doubt tedious and unnecessary. Yet 
it might well be borne in mind and used with advantage to a 
modified extent. 

In teaching reading therefore, those friendly guides of 
the young mind are probably justified who begin by placing 
before the child the picture, say, of a bat, and beside 
it the word “ bat,” the ideograph first, afterwards the 
“ phonetic.” The picture at once asserts itself to the infant 
mind as a representation of the object ; the symbol is no 
doubt arbitrary, but by observation and repetition becomes 
associated in it with the picture, and so with the idea of the 
thing. By beheading and betailing the word “ bat,” the force 
of the component elements, the single letters can be shown ; 
and afterwards other words, as “ mat,” &c., can be similarly 
treated; and later the variations of “fan,” “man,” “pin,’ 

“ tin,” &c. — object and symbol being ever linked, and helped 
by attempts at drawing, and gradually also by writing. 

Similarly, in unriddling the mystery of arithmetical 
notation ; every good teacher would naturally above the 
“ tens ” column exhibit actual bundles of things in tens, or 
pictures of baskets containing, it may be, ten eggs or ten 
marbles each, in a different coloured chalk from that used for 
the “units” column. But might it not be as well in 
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to surmount this early “ pons asinorum. 

There is an anecdote of Froebel, the child lover, leading 
out a group of children to a hill outside a village , leading 
them and beguiling them with similar art to that of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelyn, but with benevolent instead of malicious 
intent, until with him they found themselves by surprise at 
the top. The hill difficulty has somehow to be surmounted ; 
when it has been clomb, a wide plateau with many devious 
paths expands before the eye ; and those who have gained 
the summit for themselves will choose different paths. One 
will naturally betake himself to fields of literature, or to 
scientific observation ; one will find his natural vent in 
pursuing the more abstract studies of mathematics or even 
metaphysics. Once the hill is clomb, each to his taste ; but 
what the teacher has to do is to make the ascent as little 
difficult as possible, to ease the slope. Of all the methods 
t at may be adopted for this purpose none seems to be more 
hopeful than that which is indicated in the paragraph above 

instruct' t0 k ^ 0t merel y to coordinate the subjects o 

instruct!^ 0 * ' U k t0 introduce them and to carry on the 
one into . ** unartifi cially, unabruptly, weaving them 

from the T ^ f nd drawin g them out in a natural way 
combine ° f the children, thus incidentally 
Powtri^ r r “ nde " reasoning and reflect. * 

it lies the secret' t, SUrely is the method of the future , 
secret of wholesome, tearless instruction. 
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By W. G. Collingwood. 


[1 hese twenty-four letters to beginners and amateurs in sketching were 
written from 1891 onwards, at the command of the Editor, in order to form 
a correspondence-class in connection with the work of the Parents' Review 
Ihe class ran successfully until, as the last article said, we had to bring to 
an end both our series of papers and our Fesole Club, because it was 
impossible to carry on the class as it was then constituted without the 
occasional paper, and impossible to write the paper, adapting it to new 
members, without going back over the old ground and wearying the general 
reader. 

The Editor has now complimented me by proposing a reprint. It is not 
intended to start the club- afresh, but perhaps the articles may be of some 
use, especially as I hope to add a little gossip about the working of the 
scheme, and tell how my pupils managed to follow the directions of their 
unseen and unknown teacher, and when they failed, and, so far as I can, 
why they failed. In that way, perhaps, the new series may have a new 
interest, being to some extent an object-lesson in one form of education.] 

I.— WO DIE CITRONEN BLUH’N. 


Late in the autumn of 1882 I was travelling with Mr. 
Ruskin in Italy. We had driven up from Florence in the 
heat of the day ; sketched Fra Angelico’s monastery — the 
“ Tuscan artist’s” observatory that Milton speaks of, on “the 
top of Fesole”; with sunlight slanting across its pines and 
purple summits of Apennine looking in among their stems; 
and we went down before dusk to see the ancient walls of 
the town. Just outside the gate, my guide, philosopher and 
friend showed me a strange thing: how the Cyclopean 
masonry of the foundations seemed to pass by hardly notice- 
able degrees into a natural escarpment of living rock, so 
bedded and jointed that it looked like handiwork of men. 
It seemed that the prehistoric builders had fixed upon that 
natural feature as the opportunity for their citadel, and only 
sought to complete and continue the natural wall by fitting 
together such blocks of native limestone as lay at hand, 
exactly after the pattern of Nature, bed to bed, and joint 
to joint. 


